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Lapies AFTER A TournamEeNT.— The old romance of Perce- 
forest gives a curious picture of the effects visible after a tourna- 
ment, by the eagerness with which the fair spectators had encou- 
raged the knights. “At the close of the tournament,” says the 
writer, “ the ladies were so stripped of their ornaments, that a great 

of them were bareheaded. Thus they went their ways with 
their hair floating on their shoulders, more glossy than fine gold ; 
and with their robes without the sleeves, for they had given to the 
knights to decorate themselves, wimples and hoods, mantles and 
shifts, sleeves and bodies. When they found themselves undressed 
to such a pitch, they were at first quite ashamed, but as soon as 
they saw every one was in the same state, they began to laugh at 
the whole adventure, for they had bestowed their jewels aud their 
clothes upon the knights with so good will, that they had not per- 
ceived that they had uncovered themselves.” This is probably an 
exaggerated account of the enthusiasm which the events of a tour- 
nament excited in the bosom of the fair ladies of that day : but still, 
no doubt can be entertained, that they not only decorated their 
knights before the tournament with some token of their approbation, 
but in the case of its loss, often sent him even a part of their dress 
in the midst of the conflict.—p. 28. 


BroTuERHoops 1x Arms.—One of the most extraordinary cus- 
toms of Chivalry, and also one of the most interesting, was the 
adoption ofa brother in arms. : 

This custom seems to have taken its rise in England, and was in 
common use especially among the Saxons. After the Conquest, 
however, it rapidly spread to other nations, and seems to have been 
a favourite practice with the Crusaders. Esteem and long compa- 
nionship were the first principles of this curious sort of alliance, 
which bound one knight to another by ties more strict than those of 
blood itself. 

_ It is true the brotherhood in arms was often contracted but for a 
time, or under certain circumstances, which once passed by, the 
engagement was at an end; but far oftener it was a bond for life, 
uniting interests and feelings, and dividing dangers, and successes. 
The brothers in arms met all perils in conjunction, undertook all 
adventures in company, shared in the advantage of every happy en- 
terprise, and partook of the pain or loss of every misfortune. If the 
one was attacked in body, in honour, or in estate, the other sprang 
forward to defend him. “Their wealth, and even their thoughts were 
in common ; so that the news which the one received or the design 
that he formed, he was bound to communicate to the other without 
reserve. Even if the one underlay a wager of battle against any 
other knight, and was cut off by death before he could discharge 
himself thereof, his brother in arms was bound to appear in the lists 
in defence of his honour, on the day appointed. 

: Sometimes this fraternity of arms was contracted by a solemn 
deed; sometimes by a vow ratified by the communion and other ce- 
remonies of the church. In many cases, however, the only form 
consisted in the mutual exchange of arms, which implied the same 
devotion to each other and the same irrevocable engagement.—P.36. 


Caprure or JervsaLem.— At the end of three days the host 
of the Cross was once more in motion ; and passing by Sidon, Acre, 
Ramula, and Emmaus, approached the city of Jerusalem. At 
smmaus, deputies arrived from the Christians of Bethlehem, pray- 
ing for immediate aid against their infidel oppressors. Tancred was 
mM consequence sent forward with a hundred lances; but the tidings 
of a deputation from Bethlehem, spread new and strange sensations 
through the bosoms of the crusaders. That word Bethlehem, 
repeated through the camp, called up so many ideas connected with 
a sweet religion, which, however perverted, was still the thrilling 
"ag of every heart around. The thoughts of their proximity to 

e Saviour 's birth-place, banished sleep from every eye-lid ; and, 
before midnight was well passed, the whole host was on foot 
a Jerusalem. It was a lovely morning, we are told in 

€ summer-time, and after they had wandered on for some time in 
the darkness, the sun rushed into the sky with the glorious sudden- 
ness of eastern dawn, and Jerusalem lay before their eyes. 

The remembrance of all that mighty city had beheld; the 
> = rere of faith; the memory of dangers and ills, and fatigues 
th privations, endured and conquered ; the fulfilment of hope; 

© gratification of long desire; the end of fear and doubt, com- 
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bined in every bosom to call up the sublime of joy. The name was 
echoed by a thousand tongues. Jerusalem! Jerusalem! Some 
shouied to the sky; some knelt and prayed ; some wept in silence ; 
and some cast themselves down and Krissed the blessed earth. ** All 
had much ado,’ says Fuller, with his plainness, ‘‘to manage so 
great a gladness.” 

‘To rejoicing, at the sight of the Holy City, succeeded wrath, at 
seeing it in the hands of the infidels. The army marched forward 
in haste, drove in some parties of Saracens, who had vauntingly 
come forth from the gates; and Jerusalem was invested on all 
sides. Some of the people, indeed, approached barefoot in d 
humiliation, and in remembrance of the sufferings of him who hat 
purchased salvation to the world by agony and death, but the 
greater part of the soldiers advanced with purposes of wrath, and 
took up their various warlike positions round about the town. The 
attack was begun almost immediately after the first preparations ; 
and Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, the Duke of Normandy, and 
Robert of Flanders, by a vigorous effort, carried the Bdrbicans and 
reached the wall. A portion of this also, was thrown down with 
axes and picks ; and several knights mounted by ladders to the top 
of the battlements, under a hail of arrows and Greek fire, fought 
for some time hand to hand with the Turks. 

‘ At length, after many had fallen on both sides, it became evident 
to the leaders that nothing could be effected without the usual 
machines, and the assault was suspended. 

« All the energies of the host were now employed in constructing 
implements of war. Timber was secured from Sichon: some 
Genoese seamen having arrived from Jaffa, were pressed by the 
Crusaders into the service of the Cross, and by their mechanical 
skill greatly assisted the construction of the engines required. 

‘ Catapults, mangonels, and large moveable towers, were prepared, 
as in the siege of Nice; and to these was added a machine called 
the sow, formed of wood, and covered with raw hides to protect it 
from fire, under cover of which soldiers were employed in under- 
mining the walls. During the fabrication of these implements, a 
dreadful draught pervaded the army, and as the wells in the eircum- 
jacent country having been filled up by the Turks, the only water 
that reached the camp was brought from afar, and paid for as if each 
drop had been gold. The soldiers, unable to procure it, wandered 
away in the search, or watched the morning dew and licked the very 
stones for moisture. Vice and immorality again grew prevalent, 
and superstition was obliged to be called in aid of virtue. 

‘ From forty to sixty thousand men were all that remained of mul- 
titudes; and it became obvious to the leaders that dissensions 
could no longer exist without hazarding their destruction. Tan- 
cred, the first in every noble act, set the example of conciliation, 
and embraced his foe Raimond of Toulouse, in the sight of the whole 
army. An expiatory procession was made by the chiefs, the sol- 
diers, and the clergy, round the city of Jerusalem, and prayers were 
offered upon each haly place in the neighbourhood for success in 
this last field. The Turks, on their part, forgetting the desperate 
valour which the crusaders had displayed on every occasion, beheld 
these ceremonies with contempt; and raising up the image of the 
cross upon the walls, mocked the procession of the Christians, and 
threw dirt at the symbol of their faith. The wrath of the crusaders 
was raised to the uttermost, and the sacrilegious insult was remem- 
bered to be atoned in blood. 

‘The engines were at last completed, and the attack once more 
begun. The towers were rolled on to the walls, the battering-rams 
were plied incessantly, the sow was pushed on to the foundations ; 
and while the Saracens poured forth fire and arrows vpon the 
besiegers, the crusaders waged the warfare with equal courage from 
their machines. Thus passed the whole day in one of the most 
tremendous fights that the host of the Cross had ever sustained. 
Night fell, and the city was not taken. The walls of the town were 
much injured, as well as the engines used by the assailants; but by 
the next morning both had been repaired, and the assault recom- 
menced, and was received with equal ardour. The leaders of the 
Christian army occupied the higher stages of their moveable towers, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon, armed with a bow, was seen directing his 
shafts against all who appeared upon the walls. Such soldiers as 
the machines could not contain, were ranged opposite the 
wall, urging the battering-rams, plying the mangonels, and, 
by flights of arrows, covering the attack from the towers. The 
enthusiasm was great and general; the old, the sick, and the 
feeble, lent what weak aid they could in bringing forward the 
missiles and other implements; of war, while the women 
encouraged the warriors to daring, both by words and their 
example; and hurried through the ranks, bearing water to assuage 
the thirst of toil and excitement. Still the Saracens resisted 
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with desperate valour. For their own homes, and for their hearths 
they fought; and so courageously, that when more than half the 
day was spent, the host of the crusade was still repulsed in all 
uarters. At that moment, a soldier was suddenly seen on Mount 
livet, waving on the Crusaders to follow. How he had penetrated 
does not appear, or whether he was not the mere creature of fancy. 
The idea, at all events, instantly raised the fainting hopes of the 
Christians. Immense and almost supernatural efforts were made 
in every quarter; the tower of Godfrey of Bouillon was rolled up 
till it touched the wall; the moveable bridge was let down, and a 
knight called Lutold sprang upon the battlements ; his brother fol- 
lowed ; another and another came to his support; Godfrey, Bald- 
win de Bourg, and Eustace de Bouillon rushed in; and the Banner 
of the Cross announced to the anxious eyes of the army. that 
Christians stood upon the battlements of Jerusalem. Tancred, and 
Robert of Normandy burst open the gates, while Raimond of Tou- 
louse, almost at the same instant, forced his way into another part 
of the city ty Escalade. The Turks fought fora time in the streets, 
but then fed to the mosques, and were in every direction massacred 
by thousands, It is dreadful to read of the blood which on that 
awful day washed the pavements of Jerusalem. The courts of the 
mosque of Omar floated in gore, and scarcely the most remote and 
obscure corner of the city gave shelter of an infidel head. The 
soldiers remembered the impious mockeries with which the Turks 
had insulted the cross, and the leaders believed that they were doing 
God good service in exterminating the blasphemous strangers who 
had polluted the holy places of Jerusalem, persecuted and butchered 
the unhappy Christians of Judea, and desecrated the altars of God. 
To have spared them or their accursed race would have been con- 
sidered Simpious: and Godfrey himself, not only encouraged the 

slaughter, but aided with his own hand. 
* An immense number of Saracens had betaken themselves to the 





temple of Soliman as it was called, and had prepared to defend them- 
selves to the last; but.the pursuers were too strong to be resisted, 
and nearly ten thousand men are said to have fallen in that building. 
Those men who had climbed to the roof were sought out the next 
day, and several, to avoid the sword, cast themselves down, and were 
dashed to pieces. 


‘ Some authors mention a second massacre, and greatly exagge- 





rated the butchery that was perpetrated. In regard to this second 


massacre, there is much historical evidence to show that no such | 


massacre took place; and I would fain believe that it was not the | 
case. It cannot, however, be denied, that the most humane of the | 
Christian leaders in that age, were taught to look upon all mercy to 
the infidels as an injury to religion; and it is beyond doubt, that 
after the general slaughter committed on the capture of Jerusalem, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, with the other leaders and soldiers, washed 
away the marks of gore, cast off their armour, assumed the robe of 
penitents, and, going to the holy sepulchre, offered up their prayers 
to the mild Teacher of our beautiful religion, convinced that they 
had accomplished a great and glorious work, and consummated an 
acceptable sacrifice in the blood of the infidels. 

Such was the doctrine which, in that day, men were taught from 
their cradlesg such the strange interpretation put upon the Gospel of 
Peace.’—P. 60. 





TESTS OF RESPECTABILITY. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—l am not one who waste my time in light reading, or frivo- 
lous amusements. I love to exercise my mind in the serious study 
of subjects of deep interest, and of vital importance to the welfare 
of mankind; and inthe course of these my studies, | have met with 
a passage, in the works of a celebrated writer, which tends to shew 
that the test of respectability is a mere fashion, varying with the 
times; and that this test, in the time of Swift, consisted, not in the 
keeping of agig, but of a greyhound. Judge for yourself, sir :— 
“I desire it may be no disadvantage to me that, by the new act of 
parliament going to pass for the preserving of game, Lam _ not yet 
qualified to keep a greyhound. If this be the test of squirehood, 
it will go bard with a number of my fraternity, as well as myself, 
who must all be unsquired, because a greyhound will not be allowed 
to keep us company ; and it is well known I have been a companion 
to his betters. What has a greyhound to do with a squireship ? 
Might not I be a real squire, although there was no such thing as 
a greyhound in the world?” Now, it is clear that the writer of this 
remonstrance isa man who would fain be respectable, in spite of 
fate or fortune ; and would style himself'a squire wherever he went ; 
though sensible that he was not qualified to bear the title. Others, 
no doubt, have had the same audacity, for it is well known that the 
title has long ceased to be synonymous with respectability ; but, sir, 
I have been unable, with the strictest research, to discover whether 
the gig immediately succeeded, or whether any other test inter- 
vened. I am inclined to believe, sir; notwithstanding my great 
respect for you, and deference for your opinions, that, although you 
have made no mention of such distinctionx—male and female re- 
spectability are proved by different tests. I do not find that the 
title of squire was ever common to both sexes; nor do I believe 
that the keeping of greyhounds was ever a female fashion. Few 
ladies of the present age keep gigs, and | am sure you will not pre- 
tend to insinuate that this is because few are respectable. It is my 
opinion, sir, and it is one that I have not formed without due deli- 
beration, that the present test of female respectability is an outer 





garment, of which the material is. manufactured by an {infinite num. 
ber of small worms. In the first place, I observe that every female 
of whatever age or station, is desirous of obtaining sucha ‘garment, 
even though it should be of so slight a texture as to be little more 
than nominal, and for all other purposes, inferior to a good cotton : 
in the second place, I have experienced much disrespect upon some 
occasicns when I have been seen in a dress of a different material 
So far from looking twice at me, I have observed that, havin ; 
glanced at my dress, without once looking at me, some persons have 
scarcely deigned to answer what I said. A civil answer is accorded 
only by a few inexperienced individuals. Such are my reasons for 
believing a silk dress to be the present test of female respectability ; 
but it cannot last long; it ought not to last long; for silks are eee 
made of so inferior a quality, and reasonable a price, that the pos- 
session of one or more such dresses, is no proof that the wearer has 
more money than is necessary to procure the comforts and luxuries 
of life. I speak with deference, sir. I cannot fully decide upon 
these points, until I have your opinion upon this subject, and I am 
convinced that I cannot apply to any person better informed, or 
more willing to bestow information upon 


A REsPeEcTABLE READER. 


P. S. Mrs Wolstoncroft has’ very extraordinary notions on this 
subject: she says, “ To become respectable, the exercise of the un- 
derstanding is necessary; there is no other foundation for indepen- 
dence of character.” 





CHAT AND MISCELLANI ES. 


SUSPICION is not less an enemy to virtue than to happiness. 





* Claret for boys—port for men—brandy for horses,’’—said Dr 
r ~ . ¢ ’ 
Johnson: “ Well then,” exclaimed Burke, “ hand me the claret.” 


REAsoN FOR MAKING A Bisnop.—As a nobleman was receiving 
from Louis XIII the investure of the order of the Holy Ghost, 
and was saying, as is usual on that occasion, ‘* Demine, non sum 
dignus ;”? (that is, “ Lord, 1am unworthy of the honour;”) “1 
know that well enough,” replied the King; “ but I could not resist 
the importunity of my cousin, Cardinal Richelieu, who begged me to 
give it you.” 


Sportive, put Metancnoty.—Mr Hare, once the envoy of 
Poland, had apartments in the same house with Mr Fox; and, like 
his friend Charles, had frequent dealings with the monied Israelites, 
One morning, as he was looking out of his window, he saw several 
of the tribe assembled at the door, for admittance — “ Pray, gentle- 
men,” savs he, “wre you Foa-hunting, or //are-hunting, this 
morning 7” 

At the consecration of a cardinal, there were a great number of 
bishops sitting in an amphitheatre under the dome of the Sorbonne, 
where the ceremony was performed; when a lady present, asto- 
nished with the spectacle, exclaimed—* What a fine sight is this, 
to see all these bishops sitting fin such order! Methinks I’m in 
Heaven !”—* In Heaven?” replied a gentleman who sat next to 
her. “ Why, madam, there are not in Heaven a quarter so many 
bishops as you see here.” 

A Reason For Prererrinc Romances To Hisrory.—An 
old man reading a romance was asked the reason of his partiality 
for that species of writmg. He answered,“that in his younger days 
he had read a great many books of history, but that, to confess the 
truth, he was obliged to discontinue it, he found it so very improbable. 

Procress of Ovtxtox. — Men of abilities scatter seeds that 
grow up, and have a great influence on the forming opinion; and: 
when once the public opinion preponderates, through the exertion ot 
reason, the overthrow of arbitrary power is not very distant— 


Rights of Woman. 


Gexius or Entuvstasm.—In 1732, Linnzus was deputed, by 
the Royal Socicty of ‘Sciences at Upsala, to make a journey inte 
Lapland, to investigate the natural history of that country. He 
commenced this journey on the llth of May, and returned to 
Upsala in the mouth of October 1733, having been absent about 
seventeen months, during which he had traversed nearly 4000 miles, 
chiefly on foot; having only received a gratuity of about eight 
pounds towards the expences of this expedition. 

Bigotry in THe Guise oF Cuariry.—The morning after the 
massacre of Paris, when the streets were covered with the bodies of 
slaughtered men, women, and children, before they were thrown 
into the Seine, the Catholics bethought themselves of a charitable 
device, which was, to strip them naked, in order to distribute their 
bloody clothes to the poor.—St Foia. 

Happy Union.—Quin used to say, that of all the banns of 
marriage he ever heard, none gave him such pleasure as the union 
of delicate Ann Chovy with good John Dory.—Houe’s Table Book. 


Marcu or Ixnrormation.—As the workmen were lately em- 
ployed in erecting the seats in St Paul’s Church-yard for the Blue 
Coat Boys to deliver an oration to his Majesty, two old ladies were 
passing, when one asked, what the preparations were going forward 
for’ Her companion replied that it was the Vew Post Office being 
repaired, when she rejoined that it would ‘be a fine building when 
finished. This is a fact, as I was passing at the time.—N. 
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me. | 
.. 2 “7 r 
le could never divide myself from any man upon the difference of an HE P 4 
nt, ‘ inion, or be angry with his judgment for not agreeing with me in r LAY GOER. 
re that, from which perhaps, within a few days, I should dissent myself. ; 
n: —Sir Thomas Brown. PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 

: . P ° . Drury Lanz.—The Duenna—Turning the Tables—Comfortable Lodgings. 
aL A man may be in as just arse of truth as of a city, and yet} Goyenr GanveN.—Clari, or the Maid of Milan—Monsieur Tonson—T. eddy the 
=. be forced to surrender.— The same. Tiler—Robert the Devil. 

: F " — 
~~ There is no man’s mind of such discordant and jarring a temper 
ied to which a tuneable disposition may not strike a harmony.— The Drury Lane. 

j . . . . 
for same. Tue Duenna was played here on Saturday night, if not in a style quite 
y3 To read while eating was always my fancy, in default of a téte-a- worthy of the piece or the author, yet with hearty good will on the part 
ow téte. ’Tis the supplement to society I want. [ alternately devour 
aes | a page and a mouthful: ’tis as if my book dined with me— of the manager and the performers, Although not the cleverest of 
las Rousseau. Sueripan’s dramas, it is, to our apprehension, the most genial ; it has 
ae At the top of a house in the neighbourhood of St Giles’s, some | the most heartsease and good nature in it; and bears more traces of 
on : ies’ visi its i ° ° . ee 
on | hospitable ladies visited some of its inmates for the purpose of | the gallant lover of Miss Lindley, and less of the tricksome politician 

distributing some clothes and food. The next day they repeated : r 
or their call, and making some enquiries into their health, &c. were | 20d reckless debauchee, than his more finished performances. Here, 
answered, “ Oh, we gee - very comfortable were it not that the we fancy, that his younger and better self is most truly mirrored— 
i ta 8 Pw ‘ ery | ° x . 
oo a we A poe, a a a for although there is even here a taste for the bitters of satire, and a 
his agreea! 2 af - b . . ss . . 
on An Awkwarp Apmtsstox.—King James uscd to say that he decided propensity to 1 malicious, there is also ss much sentiment 
one never knew a modest man make his way in a court. One day, as | #5 can live in the air of St James’s; as much. kindness as can sur- 
he was posting this ate amen ey cy then ~ ign at | vive the green-room; and asense of pleasure which promises to 
his Majesty’s elbow, bluntly replied,—“ Pray, Sir, whole fault is a : J . 
ap that?” The King stood corrected and was silent. Abridged from outinat = changes of time and fortune. What a graceful tenderness 
Adams’s Anecdotes. is there in the song “ Had I a heart for falsehood framed!” What 
A Prupe.—A noble lady of the Faubourg St Germain, carried | elegant bantering (the sound being a happy echo to the non-sense !) 
the purity of her morality to such a height as to dismiss her libra- | jy « Ah sure a pair were never seen!” And, above all, what a true 
rian for putting the male and female writers on the same shelves. ea , \ O33 
D _ cordial is that glorious defiance to age and accident beginning, “ Oh 
Ur Designation oF Corporatgs Bopiges or Animats.— It would be Me é : : 
be curious to trace the origin of the different terms applied to as- the days when 1 was young!”’—and ending with those triumphant 
ine semblages of animals, or other objects: some have evident refer- | |ines— 
ist, ence to their habits; as a watch of nightingales. An exaltation of “ Half her malice youth could bear, 
1m larks, refers (according to Booth) to this bird’s habit of singing as . 
«“]} it flies: it is not, however, as he says, the only bird, that*docs so. And the rest a bumper drown !”” 
sist ols “aside abet ag a or of Sp 2 ov agate omer, It does one good to know there is such a song extant—we look 
» 6 ain and general ; but why say a fall of woodcocks, and a walk of | ‘ . 
j snipes ? a dale (sorrow) of turtles, is an expression originating, | forward to old age with the more cheerfulness when we think that 
rhaps, from the mournful note of the turtle. A flight of quails | we shall be able to repeat these lines when we ourselves shall be 
of is termed a bevy. “ The word, (says Mr Booth, in his Analytical | 9]@) And yet this comic opera, or rather operative comedy, does 
ike Dictionary) is probably a contraction of the French elle vue, a h it ld if it d ial 
tes, fine sight ; and hence we compliment a troop of young ladies, by | "Ot attract so much success as 1t would if its comedy were playe 
Tal calling them a bevy of beauties.” This application of the word | without its songs, or the songs were inserted: in some dull prose 
a | brings to mind many beauties in our older pocts; in Spenser more | such as Mr (we mention no names) might supply. In 
“i a truth the parti-coloured production, called an “Englis! ” 

} Macuiriczent TransPiantaTion.—Money and machinery could ye a P aa arg spattge "8 > s Opers, 
r of | do grand things, even before the reign of steam; and from the fol- | will not allow of any real merit in the plot or dialogue; if you are 
ne, lowing account of one of their feats, it would seem that Nature her- | deeply mterested in the story, the songs appear like an impertinence ; 
to self, too much respected the greatness of the enterprise to thwart | 2 Wf ven Reese ede eae Se sue tadienetel te Alien 
his, it. “ Count Maurice, the late Governor of Brazil, for the Hollanders, a ” y ngs, y P -—o 

in lanted « grove near his delicious paradise at Friburgh, containing six | in the wit, and feel that “ The words of Mercury are harsh after 
to undred cocoa-trees of eighty years growth, and fifty feet high to | the songs of Apollo””—which is hard on Mercury. The 
any the nearest bough. These he wafted upon floats and engines four neue of oh Gaacal ith ( cri Babee 
long miles, and planted them so luckily that they bore abundantly — = s er er ee eee ee * eee 
An the very first year; as Gasper Barlaus hath related in his elegant | Opera, where the wit runs into song, and the very orchestra 
lity description of that prince’s expedition.— Evelyn's Sylea, speaks) are the romantic dramas from the Scotch novels, 
+ os ety ete ioe of the a and the where the scenes and songs ‘alike please by suggesting and half 
the tiges of the Greeks, lived among trees, and are, therefore, erro- ation: 4 ay , , 
ble. neously translated by the word grasshoppers. In warm countries realizing fragments of old and familiar recollections from immortal 
non they are the most —_ of - yy Ser notes of — Y the | tales. Next to these are the general run of operas, as The Devil's 
species are extremely musical. The Dutch in Surinam, call them : ‘ . ‘ 
and: : : “are eace . The S y 
oF Lyre-players, because their sounds resemble those of a vibrating Bi idge, 4 he “_ vf o Belgrade, and The Cabinet, which have a 
ak wire. Anacreon describes this creature as the emblem of felicity,— | certain indistinct outline of story, and are quite innocent of any 
, ever young and inimortal, the offspring of Phoebus and the darling | jyterests which can divide attention with the music. The Duenna is 
of the Muses. The Athenians kept them in cages (as is yet done ire Ppar aE”. 6 ME a ie ae ve 
bs in some countries) for the sake of their song, and called them the only too good to be thoroughly enjoyed in one evening; and we 
"e Nightingales of the Nymphs As in the case of birds, they are the | cannot say we enjoyed it so much as we know we ought, on Satur- 
me males only that sing ; and, hence Xenarchus used to ascribe day. Miss Bruce was Clara—and, although we had too vivid a 
0 their happiness to their having silent wives.—DBooth’s Analytical se —_ . 
out | Dictionary. remembrance of Miss StepHeEns to do her full justice, we are quite 
a An ‘Inrerrstinc Stupy.—Those persons who find odd half- | prepared to own that she was incomparably the best of the singers. 
S hours hang heavily on them, would derive considerable advantage | She is a very plump and pleasant looking lady; sings (for an 
wid amusement from a habit of employing them in the study of Baclich debistent'’ Gi 6 toleiiiie inh and Waele atvle Sank 
the English.—* Of English !”—Yes, of English: let it be said; for | “2s'S ¢ebutan ) in a tole y pu ple style; and speaks 
s of comparatively few of those who are unacquainted with the dead | the pleasantries of the author like one who understands them mar- 
wn languages, anderstand their own, This morning I opened Booth’s | vellously well for a Prima Donna. She gave very happily the 
hie Dictionary, and read as follows:—“ A recess or spot of ground | j : her friend—* But ‘sa. if : brotl 
heir uncover with trees or shrubs, in the interior of a thick wood, is a | ™Struction to her iriend—" Dut, Louisa, if you see my brother be 
Grove (see Grave).—It is a hollow space naturally or artificially | sure you don’t inform him that I have taken refuge in the Convent 
: of formed, amid the deepest shade, and is always associated with dark- of St Catherine, on the left hand side of the piazza which leads to 
ion ness, or with gloom ; for, when part of the surrounding trees are | a h = ‘cul d 
wry cut down, or their branches lopped off in any direction, so as to | the Church of St Anthony,”—a very particular and pregnant nega- 
ak make an avenue for the entrance of light, the place is called a Glade, | tive. Mrs C. Jones was the Duenna, and the only fault we have 

2 a € Seally . by i a ” mu: 4 : 2 

ot name etym logically connected with the adjective Glad.” This to find with her is, that she did not look half old enough or ugly 
a passage appeared to me interesting. Natural as these associations ; . ees ¢ 

on are, I had not been previously aware of the etymology, which shews | enough to give point to the great practical jest of the play. As far 
te them to have been general. Do not many persons feel these asso- | as yoice could go, she did her best to be disagreeable ; and in her 

5 Clations, without defining them, and woul:! not any one subject to ‘ : 

‘hen - age ig : * hough she had never been young; still she s 
wen ennui, have been led by this passage, as 1 was—* from “grave to | SPS P!P seater 5 youn 5 ecmed 
gay?” —A, A, to us afgreat deal too good for any Jew. Dowron was, or rather 











$20 THE TATLER. 


pretended to be, the “little cunning, Jsaac ;”” but it was a more 


groundless pretence than Mrs Jones’s to be Louisa; for he is THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE j 


neither “little,” nor “cunning,” nor “ Isaac;” but a hearty 
honest jester, without a particle of the Jew about him. His 











acting was very rich in that charming scene where the be rere ne i = 

Duenna, after disappointing him so woefully by her personal ae a 

deficiencies, fairly wins his heart by gross flattery—he bridled like a Jane Shore, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia, Miss HUDDART. 
turkey-cock, and sat erect, in vulgar importance, like a new Lord Lord Hastings, Mr MACREADY, - 

Mayor when the Chief Baron, in his own annual speech, tells him of nates aici Mines ata en hee 
his unknown virtues! Sinciarr did not do justice to the exquisite After which, (13th time) a New Farce, called 
songs of Carlos ; he cut the sentiment of “ Had I a heart,” into TURNING THE TABLES. | 
shreds, and to make all even, sung “ Ah sure a pair” in astyle of [Partly from the French, by Mr Poore]. 

most grave and serious pathos. It is a’pity; for he has notes in his Miss Knibbs, = Miss FAUCIT, 

voice which would find their way to the heart if he would let Py: ee vee on | 


‘ _ oi . Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
them; but we fear he is destined “to flourish and to fade” like Mr Knibbs. Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 


silly lords and ordinary singers. Farren’s Don Jerome is thin and Mz Kilger de Courcy, Ms VINING, rT A 
waterish compared to Munpen’s; he cannot sing the song at 
all, and is not old enough to make us happy in the thought that he 


To conclude with the Opera, (in Two Acts) called 





4 i j , > f 
is yet so young. In many characters, Mr Farren has fairly con- J “a a 
quered us; for, when first we saw him, we could not endure the} Princess of Navarre, Miss PEARSON, Rosa, Miss RUSSELL, 
assumption of age by a young man, precisely because we relish so Olivia, (disguised asa Page) Mrs WAYLETT, 

i jov . John of Paris, Mr COOPER, 
heartily the yoyemneees of youth in one whom we know to be old; | Grand Chamberlain, Mr LATHAM, Pedrigo Potts, Mr HARLEY, 
he has mellowed into many parts, as Sir Peter Teazle; but he is | Theodore, Mr BLAND, Gregory, Mr YARNOLD, 

i : . > hili N SDFORD. 

oaths aire ert coreg om ~iage gopher be, in Don Jerome. ag Gaia ke” 
What an actor he will be when he grows old in good earnest, if we | 





only remain young-hearted enough to be merry with him! er | To-morrow, The School for Scandal; Turning the Tables; The Illus 


trious Stranger. 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey TuHearre.—Pizarro — The Greenwich Pen- 


ons — Tus. Shep, Walter — 06 | THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
** Come to Dinner.” 


Cosure T — < a T: This Evening, the Tragedy of 
sieges slay he 2g ay shal ISABELLA; OR, THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 


° P [By Sovrnern}. 
Sapiter’s Weitis Tuearre. — Lear of Private Life— sapeija, Miss FAN 











NY KEMBLE, Nurse, Mrs TAYLEURE. 
The Waterman—The Chief of the | Ladies, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Reed, and Vials. 
Cherokees. Biron, Mr C. KEMBLE, Carlos, Mr G. BENNETT, | 
Villeroy, Mr ABBOTT, Samson, Mr MEADOWS, 
~ Belford, Mr BAKER, 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. | Biron’s Son, Miss HUNT, Maurice. Mr HENRY, Officer, Mr ATKINS, 


Braves and Tipstaves, Messrs Collett, Grant, Addison, F. Suttun, &c. 
In Act LIT. An EPLTHALAMIUM., 
The Vocal Parts, by Mesdames Hughes, Cawse, and Perry; Messrs Duruset, 
and Morley, and Chorus. 


This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called 


| 

, =) r . al 

rHE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. | 
[By Mr Bocksronr]. | Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture, to ‘* Idomemeo.” 

To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 

| 


After the Tragedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to * Svipiv.,’ | 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 








| 
The Call B by tl Fi Lo me. — Mr PR After which, a New Farce (in One Act), to be called, The 
e Call boy, by the ST OL AN, The Prompter, Mr IG. + To . ease —_ vr AATOD 
a , : OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. —_s > + / 4 44 44 
Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Julia Lodver, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEORE, - 
The Pilot, Mr onan nl Captain How-hard, MrS. SMITH, | a om ee oa -_* area age ON. 
at Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, SEF GAGE, ENE Ucar SEES ’ Mr Dobbs, Mr be sks y 
Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY , F Pat Rooney, Mr POWER, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, Farmer's Boy, Mr BENDER, 
; Serjeant Drill, (by the Orizina!) Mr SANDERS, % , ; ee 
4 ianen re. (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 
ackwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, ~— rs nn . éusis . — . op 
Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, THE PILOT, OR A ; I ALE OF THE SEA. 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. [By Mr Firvzpatrs}. 


| The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 








After which, the new Barletta, called | Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
WRECK ASHORE; | Cevilia, Miss CAWSS, 
[By Mr Buckstone]). | The Pilot. MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by MrG. H. Rodwell. | Captain Boroughcliff (a regular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, 
Act L.—Winter. Captain of the American Frigate. Mr IRWIN, 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, | eee. Be EARS, Serjeant Drill, We TURNOUR, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, — Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, oo "Sleace Addicon, J. Cooper Saree idee pg 
Jemmy Stating, Mr BUCKSTONE, "Wilken, MeMORDAUNT, | L828 Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Varn of the ORE 
ndrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS Th * ArT YLO 2 ’ Sea Serpent,” by the Author of * Black-Eyed Susan’) Mr T. P.C B. 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Liest. of Presszang, Mr CHAPMAN. (Being the last week but one of his Engagement.) 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to oceur between each Act]. 
To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples; Presumption, or the Fate of 
Alice, M a eae ie alee Frankenstein. 
» Mrs y ella, Mrs F y AN 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mics Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, | = 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) sold by 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS J. Cuapre, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fisup, 
mt . , 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mansu, 145 Oxford street, next door te 
To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
THE WATER WITCH! sellers and Newsmen. 
‘{By'Mr BeRNakp]. C. and W, Reyne.t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 











